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trutli it is extremely ridiculous, that tlie spectator
sliould see the actor listening, and yet he himself
should not hear what one of his fellow-actors says con-
cerning him, though in his own presence and within
his hearing: as if he were absent, while he is present.
It is the great object of the dramatick poet to keep
the mind in a constant state of suspence and expecta-
tion. But in our theatres, there can be no novelty, no
surprise : insomuch that the spectator is more likely
to be satiated with what he has already seen, than to
have any appetite for what is to come. Upon this
ground it was, that Euripides objected to JSsehylus,
in The Frogs of Aristophanes, for having introduced
Niobe and Achilles as mutes upon the scene, with a
covering which entirely concealed their heads from the
spectators.''

Another practice, equally extraordinary, is men-
tioned by Bulenger in his treatise on the Grecian
and Roman theatres. In his time, so late as in the
year 1600, all the actors employed in a dramatick
piece came on the stage in a troop, before the play
began, and presented themselves to the spectators, in
order, says he, to raise the expectation of the au-
dience. " Puteni tamen (quod hodieque Jit) omnes
actores antequam singuli agerent, confestim et in
turba in proscenium prodiisse, ut sui expectationem
commoverent3." I know not whether this was ever
practised in England. Instead of raising, it should
seem more likely to repress, expectation. I suppose,
however, this writer conceived the audience would be
amimated by the number of the characters, and that
this display would operate on the gaping spectators
like some of our modern enormous play-bills; in
which the length of the show sometimes constitutes
the principal merit of the entertainment.

3 Bulengeri de Theatro, 8?o. 1600, lib. i. p. 60, b.